Shakespeare's Sonnets

the work of^his predecessors, and much, uni-
formly sensible, that is his own. On more
general questions, however, he inclines to
summarise the arguments of two centuries
of commentators instead of parading theories
of his own. One positive and exhaustive
argument he does carry through, as I think,
successfully. He argues, as against Sir Sidney
Lee, that Benson for his edition of 1640 had
no other materials than Thorpe's 1609 edition
and The Passionate Pilgrim (1599), which
contains two sonnets. Prima facie, there is a
good deal in favour of Sir Sidney Lee's view:
Benson leaves out some sonnets, misdescribes
many in head-lines, muddles them up with
other poems, and frequently varies the text.
But most of his exploits can be explained away
as the stupidities of a dolt or the deliberate
changes of a knave. Premising that " one
blind beast may avoid the hole into which
another blind beast has fallen, but it cannot
fall into the same hole unless it is going over
the same ground," Mr. Pooler collects a very
large number of instances to show that, where
Thorpe had committed misprints or errors of
punctuation which play havoc with the sense/
Benson continually follows him. This is not
what is called a " mere" bibliographical
question. For in Benson's edition, to put it
briefly, a great many of the " he's " are altered
into " she's/' and if it could be proved to
be anything more than a mere adaptation of
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